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and I consequently sought to associate with my own political and
social teaching the importance of character building and personal
responsibility. My association with the National Secular Society
ended about the year 18955 not because of any fundamental change
of opinion, but because its leadership was then individualist in
character, and, although the society never sought to restrict the
liberty of those who, like myself, were Socialist in outlook, a divided
loyalty seemed to me to be inadvisable, and I quietly retired from
its service.
The Rationalist Press Association is another effective propa-
gandist organization with which I have been closely associated
since it was founded in 18 9 9. The declared aim of the organization
is to spread knowledge, to proclaim the dignity and the essential
quality of reason, to eradicate superstition, to stimulate freedom of
thought and inquiry in reference to religious beliefs and practices,
and to extend the bounds of rational liberty. Its work consists
mainly in the publication of books on scientific and religious
questions, and during the past thirty-five years it has published
and circulated millions of copies of cheap reprints of the books of
great thinkers on the problems of science, religion, and philosophy,
as well as hundreds of thousands of copies of new books on these
subjects.
Among the honorary associates of the association, past and
present, are distinguished names, such as Sir Arthur Keith, Julian
Huxley, J. B. S. Haldane, Eden Phillpotts, H. G, Wells, Bertrand
Russell, Albert Einstein; and among the dead Lord Morley,
Arnold Bennett, Georges Clemenceau, Ernst Haeckel, and Sir
E. Ray Lankester.
Mr. Charles A. Watts, the chief founder and inspirer of the
association,- whose friendship I have enjoyed throughout my adult
life, may look with justifiable pride on what it has already accom-
plished, and rejoice as he watches the child of his mind grow from
strength to strength. I considered it a great honour to be invited
to serve as its president.
My official association with the British and American Ethical
movement is now of long standing. Early in the nineties I joined
a group of local students and social workers, who met in Grinling's
rooms on Woolwich Common, for the study of ethical problems.
Our first textbook was Professor J. H. Muirhead's The Elements
of Ethics, followed by Mazzini's The Duty of Man, and other suitable
works, and, whenever I could escape from personal lecturing